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“WOMAN THIS, AND WOMAN 
THAT.” 





(Echo of a Barrack-room Ballad, with 
acknowledgments to Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling.) . 


I. 

We went up to Saint Stephens with 
petitions year by year; 

“Get out!” the politicians cried, “we 
want no women here!” 

M.P.’s behind the railings stood and 
laughed to see the fun, 

And bold policemen knocked us down, 
because we would not run. 


For it’s woman this, and woman that, 
and “Woman, go away!” 

But it’s “Share and share alike, 
ma’am!” when the taxes are to 
pay; 

When the taxes are to pay, my friends, 
the taxes are to pay, 

Oh, it’s “Please to pay up promptly!” 
when the taxes are to pay! 

Il. 

We went before a magistrate, 
would not hear us speak. 

To a drunken brute who beat his wife 
he only gave a week; 

But we were sent to Holloway a calen- 
dar month or more, 

Because we dared, against his will, to 
knock at Asquith’s door. 


For it’s woman this, and woman that, 
and “Woman, wait outside!” 
But it’s “Listen to the Ladies!” when 
it suits your party’s side; 
When it suits your partys side, my 
friends, when M.P.’s on the 
stump 
Are shaking in their shoes at how the 
cat is going to jump! 
IIL. 





who 


When women go to work for them the 
Government engage 

To give them lots of contract jobs at 
a low starvation wage, 

But when it’s men that they employ 

; they always add a note— 

“Fair wages must be paid’”—because 
the men have got the vote. 


For it’s woman this, and woman that, 
and “Woman, learn your place!” 

But it’s “Help us, of your charity!” 
when trouble looms apace; 


When trouble comes apace, my 
friends, when trouble comes 
apace, 


Then it’s “Oh, for woman’s charity!” 
to help and save the race! 
IV. 


You dress yourselves in uniforms to 
guard your native shores, 

But those who make the uniforms do 
work as good as yours; 

For the soldier bears the rifle, but the 
woman bears the race— 

And that you’d find no trifle if you 
had to take her place! 


Oh, it’s woman this, and woman that, 
and “Woman cannot fight!” 
But it’s “Ministering Angel!” when 
the wounded come in sight; 
When the wounded come in sight, my 
friends, the wounded come in 
sight, 
It’s a “ministering angel’ then who 
nurses day and night! 
Vv 


We may not be quite angels—had we 
: been we should Have flown!— 


oT 


We are only human beings, who have 
wants much like your own; 
And if sometimes our conduct isn’t all 
your fancy paints, 

It wasn’t man’s example could have 
turned us into saints! 


For it’s woman here, and woman 
there, and woman on the 
streets, 

And it’s how they look at women, 
with most men that one meets, 
With most men that one meets, my 
friends, with most men that one 
meets— 

It’s the way they look at women that 
keeps women on the streets! 


VI. 


You talk of sanitation, and temper- 
ance, and schools, 

And you send your male inspectors to 
impose your man-made rules; 
“The woman’s sphere’s the home,” 
you say? Then prove it to our 
face; 

Give us the vote that we may make 
the home a happier place! 


For it’s woman this, and woman that, 

and “Woman, say your say!” 

But it’s “What’s the woman up to?” 
when she tries to show the 
way; 

When she tries to show the way, my 
friends, when she tries to show 
the way— 

And the woman means to show it— 

that is why she’s out today! 

—Votes for Women. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Mrs. Kate H. Biggers and Mrs. Ruth 
Gay, president and secretary of the 
Oklahoma Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, have filed with the Oklahoma 
Secretary of State an initiative petition 
of nearly 40,000 names, asking for the 
submission to the voters of a constitu- 
tional amendment granting full suf- 
frage to women. The petition has 
been accepted by the Secretary of 
State. It contains about 5000 more 
signatures than the law _ requires. 
rhis petition represents a vast amount 
of hard and patient work, and reflects 
great credit upon the women of Ok- 
lahoma. Suffragists all over the 
United States will rejoice with them. 





It has been years since the friends 
of equal rights were able to secure the 
submission of a woman _ suffrage 
amendment by any State Legislature, 
and now there are four such amend- 
ments pending at once, in Washington, 
South Dakota, Oregon and Oklahoma. 
The two former were submitted by the 
Legislatures, the two latter by initia- 
tive petition. Let this be noted by 
any benighted persons who still imag- 
ine that the suffrage movement in 
America is “going backward.” 





It is always the policy of our op- 
ponents to strain every nerve to keep 
suffrage amendments from being put 
before the voters, even though they 
declare, and perhaps believe, that the 
majority of the voters are opposed. In 
the first place, they know that senti- 
ment in favor of equal suffrage is 
growing rapidly, and they are never 
sure but the amendment will carry. 
They would rather not take any 
chances. In the second place, they 
are finding out, what the wiser suffra- 
gists found out some time ago, that 
nothing is so educational as a cam- 
paign. The whole State becomes a 
debating society; the question is dis- 
cussed from one end of it to the other; 
and in the long run discussion always 
profits the right side. - Whether an 
amendment campaign is won or lost, 
it always makes a great number of 
converts to equal rights. We may 
have four new suffrage States after 
the elections next November; and if 
we do not secure even one, we shall 
still have gained an enormous num- 
ber of new adherents to the cause. 





Mrs. Pankhurst wil] have the sym- 
pathy of the many friends she made 
in America in the great bereavement 





that has just befallen her by the death 





OUR LATEST 


of her youngest child and only son. 
Henry Pankhurst, a delicate youth of 
twenty, had not yet finished his edu- 
cation, and so had taken no active 
part in the movement in which his 
mother and his three older sisters 
were engaged, but he was warmly in 
sympathy with the cause. Those who 
had the privilege of meeting Mrs. 
Pankhurst in private life could not 
fail to see that motherliness was one 
of her strongest characteristics. The 
less of the promising young man 
whom she has always regarded as 
“her baby” must be a bitter blow to 
her heart. 


The Men's League for Women’s Suf- 
frage in England is questioning all 
the candidates as to how they stand 
on woman suffrage, and whether they 
will use their best efforts to pass the 
suffrage bill if they are elected. The 
most sanguine among the friends of 
the cause are reported to be aston- 
ished as well as delighted at the large 
proportion of favorable responses. 





Everyone ought to read the Ameri- 
can Magazine. Not only is Ida M. 
Tarbell’s history of the American 
Woman of great interest, recalling 
many half forgotten heroines, but the 
series of articles on “Barbarous Mexi- 
co,” are most startling revelations of 
the atrocities going on today in that 
so-called republic, at our very doors. 
Of some of the worst of these cruel- 
ties, women are the victims. 





An editorial in the Denver Daily 
News on the growth of “the move- 
ment for fair play to juvenile delin- 
quents, which first gained headway 
in Colorado, and with which the name 
of Judge Lindsey will always be iden- 
tified,” says in regard to the part that 
women bear: 

And just in passing, every time a 
debt is acknowledged to the juvenile 
court of Denver, a portion of the debt 
should be paid to the women of Colo- 
rado, and to the institution of woman 
suffrage, which has enabled them to 
get a few of their political ideals 
translated into practice. Never forget 
that the women of Denver had‘ shad- 
owed forth this juvenile court busi- 
ness before Lindsey went on the 
bench. It was in rather shadowy 
form, to be sure. But it was there, 
and the living faith of the women in 
the need of a better method of dealing 
with juvenile delinquents was there 
also. The women of Denver and Colo 
rado furnished a good bit of the raw 
material which Lindsey has since 
worked up into such enduring form 
It is no disparagement to him to say 
this, and it is a deal of credit to the 
women. 








POSTCARD. 


Dr. James M. Buckley, editor of 
the New York Christian Advocate, has 
been stimulated by the recent lively 
increase of interest in woman suffrage 
to reprint in book form his article 
against it which appeared in the Cen- 
tury some years ago. Senator Hoar 
is reported to have said that it was 
the best anti-suffrage argument he had 
seen. But, as Senator Hoar regard- 
ed all the arguments on that side as 
entirely flimsy, this was not saying 
much. The entitled “The 
Wrong and Peril of Woman Suffrage.” 
Unfortunately for Dr. Buckley’s claim 
authority, he 


essay is 


to be regarded as an 


was just as much convinced of the 
wrong and peril of letting women 


vote as delegates in the General Con- 
ference of the M. E. Church as he is 
of letting them vote at the polls. He 


fought that reform for all he was 
worth, but it came to pass in spite 
of him. None of the many dangers 


and evils that he prophesied as cer- 
tain to result from it have been real- 
ized. It will be just so with woman 
suffrage in public affairs. 





LECTURES BY FRAULEIN STOLLE. 





A course of illustrated lectures on 


“The Art Galleries of Europe” will be 
given by Fraulein Antonie Stolle, 


Thursdays at 11 A. M., in Chauncey 
Hall, 558 Boylston street, Copley 
square, Boston: Jan. 20, The Art Treas- 
ures of Rome, the Eternal City; Jan. 


27, A Visit to Florence, the Cradle of | 


Florentine Art; Feb. 3, Venice and the 
Glory of Her Art; Feb. 10, Treasures 
of the Dresden Art Galleries; 
Masterpieces of the Viennese Galleries; 
Feb. 24, Famous Art Galleries of Paris. 
The Louvre and the Luxembourg. 
Course tickets, $5.00, single tickets, 
$1.00, by mail, from Fraulein Stolle, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., or at Cobb’s Art 
Galleries, 346 Boylston street, or Doll 
& Richards, 73 Newbury street, or Kim- 
ball’s Art Galleries, Arlington street. 





Mrs. May Wright Sewall is at work 
on Voi. II of her historical story of 
the International Council of Women. 
Mrs. Sewall had completed Vol. I in 
time to present it at the Quinquen- 
nial in Toronto. The belief of its 
editor and those who have reviewed 
the first volume is that the work will 
be invaluable for consultation by stu- 
dents of woman’s progress in influ- 
ence, and of her use of it through 
organization. Mrs. Sewall has been 
using the leisure of the last year in 
the preparation of some new lectures, 
under the following suggestive titles: 
“Our Growing World,” “The Open 
Mind,” “The Expansion of Conscious- 
ness,” “The Lengthening Eve,” and 
as a result of her winter in California 
and her visit to Seattle and Tacoma, 
she has added a new study, under the 
title “The Intellectual Life of the 
Pacific Coast.” 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. George H. Kendall of Nashua, 
who has just been re-elected president 
of the New Hampshire Woman’s Hwu- 
mane Association, attended to 1,000 hu- 
mane cases during the past year, ex- 
clusive of warnings. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt is to be 
one of the speakers to present woman 
suffrage in the discussion on “Prob- 
lems of the Day,” at the biennial meet- 
ing of the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs at Cincinnati next May. 

Mrs. Ann Elizabeth Philpott, who 
died recently at the age of 94 years, 
had spent 35 years in the government 
service. Until a week before she was 
taken ill, she had performed her duties 
as an employee of the Bureau of Print- 
ing ang Engraving. 

To Miss Rhoda M. White, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Wisconsin, has 
been appointed the first woman mem- 
ber of the faculty of Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vt., an institution 
that is standing manfully for co-edu- 
cation. Miss White is assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology and dean of women. 

Mrs. Clara B. Arthur of Detroit and 
Mrs. Huntley Russell of Grand Rap- 
ids, president and vice-president of 
the Michigan Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, have been appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Michigan as delegates from 
that State to the conference of the 
National Civic Federation, which is 
to be held in Washington, Jan. 17-19, 
to consider uniform legislation. 

Froken Hedwig af Petersons, a wo- 
man writer of Sweden, called at the 
National Suffrage Headquarters in 
New York City, recently, with a letter 
of introduction from Fru Anna Hierta 
Retzius, wife of Prof. Retzius of Stock- 
holm. She will make a tour of the 
United States to gather information 
concerning the position of women, par- 
ticularly with regard to the suffrage. 

Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, president 
of the Washington Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation, has been appointed by Gov. 
M. E. Hay a delegate to the National 
Divorce Congress, to meet in Washing- 
ton, D. C., this month, in response to a 
call issued by President Taft. This 
Congress is to suggest remedial legis- 
lation for action by the Senate and 
House. 

Miss Miriam Hathaway, a graduate 
of 1897, instructor in mathematics at 
Wellesley College, is during her year’s 
leave of absence at the head of the 
mathematics department in the Ameri- 
an College for Girls at Constantinople, 
taking the place of Dr. Roxana H. 
Vivian, 1894, who is now in office at 
Wellesley as professor of 
mathematics. 


associate 


Mrs. O’Connor, the American wife 
of the editor and Irish nationalist, her- 
self an editor, playwright, actress, 
promoter of Irish industries and a suf- 
fragette, is in New York. When told 
of Miss Edith Arnold’s differentiation 
of a suffragist and suffragette, Mrs. 
O’Connor said, “I did not know there 
was any difference, but if a suffragist 





Feb. 17, | 


be a persuader and a suffragette a sol- 
;dier, I am both.” She later acknowl- 
j}edged she was a militant suffragette. 

Frau Lina Morgenstern, one of Ger- 


women, has just 


man’s most honored 
died in Berlin, in her 97th year. Since 
her marriage in 1854 she had employed 
her resourceful talents for the social 
welfare of the poor in Berlin. She 
founded people’s kitchens, societies for 
aiding women and girls, and many sim- 
ilar institutions. Her greatest achieve- 
ment was her work for the wounded 
and sick during the war of 1870-1. She 
was a helpful wife and a good mother. 


Mrs. A. A. Cohimeyer, the only wo- 
man deputy sheriff in the State, and 
Miss Genevieve Verner, deputy circuit 
clerk of Washington County, took an 














active part in serving a writ of injunc- 
tion issued at midnight by a belated 
judge at Nashville, Ill. Miss Verner 
was awakened at her home to prepare 
the papers. As Sheriff Cohimeyer was 
out of the city, his wife, who is his 
chief deputy, was sought at a social 
gathering. Without stopping to change 
her evening dress, Mrs. Cohimeyer 
took charge of the matter, drove threé 
miles, and served the papers at one 
o’clock in the morning. 


| 
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THREE CHEERS FOR OKLAHOMA! 





The Oklahoma women, in securing 





the submission of a woman suffrage | 


amendment under the initiative pro- 
vision of the new constitution, have], 
really performed a remarkable 


achievement. Oklahoma is a State of 


“magnificent distances”; the women | of 
| 


of the Oklahoma Suffrage Association 
are most of them busy housewives and 
mothers; and they have had little 
money at their command. 
the certified signatures of 40,000 legal 
voters under such circumstances is a 
tremendous piece of work. What 
makes it the more noteworthy is that 
the Oklahoma women have done it 
themselves, with comparatively little 
help from outside. They have had, 


ido in 


| 
! 


To obtain | 


| 


however, the help of many Oklahoma | 


men. A. &. 





THE INITIATIVE AND REFER- 
ENDUM. 





Suffragists all over the country will 
now be throwing up their hats (meta- 
phorically speaking) for 
We ought to be throwing up our hats 
also for the initiative and referendum. 
This instance illustrates the wisdom 
of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association in urging the 


State Associations to work for initia- | 


tive and referendum laws. 


Compare the cases of Oklahoma 
and Iowa. For forty years the Iowa 
women have been trying to get a suf- 
frage amendment submitted. They 
have had one of the largest and 
strongest State Suffrage Associations 
in the country. They have had wise 
leadership, a good deal of money, 
and have spent a_ heart-breaking 
amount of time and effort, without be- 
ing able to induce their Legislature to 
let the voters pass upon the question. 
The Oklahoma W. S. A., young, weak 
and poor, has been able in a compara- 
tively short time to get the question 
placed before the voters, thanks 
wholly to the initiative clause in the 
State constitution. 

The enemies of all reforms are 
united to fight the introduction of the 
initiative and referendum. The 
friends of all reforms, including wom- 
an suffrage, ought to be united in ad- 
vocating it. It opens the door of pos- 
sibility to every needed improvement. 

A. S. B. 





THE WOMEN’S MINISTERIAL 
CONFERENCE. 





A company of women ministers 
gathered last Monday in the home 
of Mrs. Anna May Peabody, in this 
city, to effect a reorganization of the 
Women's Ministerial Conference, 
which came into existence in 1882. 

It was through the efforts of Rev. 


Florence Kollock Crooker, minister 
of St. Paul’s Universalist Church of 
Jamaica Plain, and Rev. Ada C. 


Bowles, a Universalist missionary in 
the South, and the first secretary, 
that this gathering was held. Many 
letters were sent through New Eng- 
land inviting women ministers. 
Those who responded were Rev. Myra 
©. Hoyt, minister of the Wales Av- 
enue Baptist Church, Brockton; Mrs. 
Amelia A. Frost of Andover, and Rev. 
Sarah A. Dixon of Tewksbury, rep- 
resenting the Congregational denom- 
ination; Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale of 
Mariboro, Rev. N. W. P. Smith of 
Beverly, Rev. Annie Peabody Bailey 
of Boston, formerly of New Hamp- 
shire, Rev. Athalie L. J. irwin of 
Little Rock, Ark. (now in New Eng- 
land studying special lines), Univer- 
salist preachers; Rev. Mary L. Leg- 
gett of Boston, Rev. Adelaide A. Claf- 
lin of Cambridge, Rev. Ida C. Hultin 
of Sudbury, Rev. Eliza M. Abbott of 
Melrose, all Unitarians. Miss Lilian 
Freeman Clarke, daughter of James 
Freeman Clarke, was also present, 
for, although she has never been or- 
dained, she has preached and has 
been given fellowship. 

As Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who 
sent out the call for the first meeting 
for women ministers on May 29, 1873, 





Oklahoma. | wonderful 


arrive until late, Mrs. Crooker called 
the assembly to order. She expressed 
much gratification at the response to 


the invitation, and said this assem- 
bly, representing four denominations, 
is right in line with the large. in- 


clusive spirit of universal fellowship 
which is growing in the Christian 
church. 

Miss Dixon offered prayer, after 
which Mrs. Bowles gave an outline of 
the previous conferences. She told 
of the first one, and the following 
one, in June of the same year. The 
next, in June, 1882, was held in the 
Hollis Street Church, and the last 
in the home of Mrs. Howe, in 
1903. Since then the organiza- 
tion has been inactive. 

On her arrival, Mrs. Howe greeted 
with words of 
She was glad to be there, 
More and more the world 
is coming to realize what women can 
the ministry. With sympathy 
instead of antipathy, and a firm be- 
in the Church Universal, they 
have a place of their own, which they 
do fill with credit to them- 
honor to their sex. 

Mrs. Howe the conviec- 
that ministers may find 
a special call in prison work, to uplift 
their who have for- 
feited the respect of the community 
and who have little hope and almost 
no encouragement. “Why,” she said, 
“should we not seek them oui, as did 
our own dear Master, by appealing to 


was 


May, 


the assembly encour: 
agement. 


she said. 


can and 
selves, and 
expressed 
tion women 


those of sisters 


their better feelings, and the woman- 
hood that is latent even in the most 
unfortunate and degraded?” 

She gave many reminiscences of 
her long life, which 
heard with delight. 
a word about Mary Livermore—that 
woman,” she said. Her 
thoughts turned toward Abty May, 
too, as she found herself in the home 
of a kinswoman of hers, and she re- 
called Jennie Collins, of the large 
heart but caustic tongue, and dwelt 
with special tenderness on the loving 
devotion of Rev. Mary Graves, a be- 
loved friend who died recently. 


her listeners 
“We must say 


Rev. Ada C. Bowles asked Mrs. 
llowe if she remembered her first 
public stand for woman suffrage. to 
whieh she responded with incidents 
of that memorable night in Salem. 
fev. Adelaide A. Claflin called atten- 
tion to the remarkable writings of 


\lrs. Howe, even at the advanced age 
of ninety, and spoke of her sp!endid- 
ly spent life, which has always stood 
nobl> things. Rev. Florence Kol- 
lock Crooker told something of what 
had been discussed in the way of 
business, and said that the Women’s 
Ministerial Conference is to be re- 
vived with Mrs. Howe at the head, 
as she has been from its first incep- 
tion. 

To this Mrs. Howe responded that 
she was deeply gratified, and again 
she spoke of the great instruction that 
comes from preaching, especially in 
the effort to find the truest lessons 
while searching the Scriptures. She 
told of her own experience while in 
the pulpit in gaining help from the 
sympathetic attention of a congrega- 
tion, and added, “The world must 
look out for great awakenings when 
women turn to the profession of the 
ministry.” She described some of the 
scenes when she preached in Santo 
Domingo, Joppa and other far-away 
places, and added as a last word that 


for 


women must never judge people by 
their faults, but take them at their 
hest. 


Rev. Ida C. Hultin of Sudbury, Rev. 
Nellie Mann Opdale of Marlboro and 
Rev. Sarah A. Dixon of Tewksbury 
were appointed a committee to col- 
lect information regarding women 
ministers and present it at a meet- 
‘ng to be held with Mrs. Peabody 
early in March. The board of officers 
etected at the last meeting in the 
home of Mrs. Howe, in May, 1993 is 
to stand, and it is purposed to hold 
a regular business session in Anni- 
versary Week. 

Mrs. Howe heard all this with keen 
interest, after which she was escorted 
to her carriage. Her last words were 
“Goodbye, my dears.” 





THE REVERSE OF THE SHIELD. 





Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget is popu- 
lar in America, and justly so. It pro- 
poses to introduce improved prin- 
ciples of taxation, which may be ex- 
pected to be an entering wedge for 
great reforms. American public opin- 





ion is generally favorable to the Lib- 








eral party, and some anti-suffrage 
papers are abusing the English suf- 
‘ragettes because they do not sink 
their demand for the ballot at the 
present time, and go in with all their 
might to help the Liberals carry the 
election. It may be well, therefore, 
while fully acknowledging the good 
record that the Liberal government 
has made on the Budget, to outline 
its extraordinarily bad record on the 
woman question. 
The Fundamental Grievance. 

For more than seventeen years, a 
majority of every House of Commons 
have been professed believers in 
woman suffrage. Bills to grant the 
Parliamentary vote to women upon 
the same terms as to men have 
passed their second reading over and 


over again, by constantly growing 
majorities. Such a bill passed its 
second reading in the Parliament 


which has just been dissolved, by a 
majority of three to one. But the 
Cabinet, like Speaker Cannon, has the 
to smother any bill by keep- 
ing it from coming up for third read- 
ing and final vote. For more than 
seventeen years the woman suffrage 
bill has been thus treated. The 
women have at last got out of 
patience. A. S. B. 


power 


MR. ASQUITH’S RECORD. 

When the woman bill 
passed its second reading in the late 
Parliament by so unprecedentedly 
large a majority, sixty Liberal mem- 
bers went in a body to Mr. Asquith 
and asked him to let the bill come up 
for third reading and final vote, or, if 
he was not satisfied with its form, to 
introduce a woman suffrage bill of 
his own. 

Mr. Asquith refused. He said, in 
substance, that he would never allow 
woman suffrage bill to come to 


suffrage 


any 


vote as a separate measure, on its 
own merits. But he said he meant 
to introduce at some future time a 


general electorial reform bill, widen- 
ing and changing the present suffrage 
qualifications for men in a number of 
different ways. He would not include 
votes for women in this bill. Bur, if 
any member wanted to move a wom- 
an suffrage amendment to it he 
would not officially oppose such an 
amendment provided it was drawn 
“on democratic lines,” and provided 
he was convinced that both the ma- 
jority of women and the majority of 
men favored it. At a recent meet- 
ing, Mr. Asquith declared that his 
attitude remained unchanged. This 
time, however, he did not mention 
provisos, whether he still cher- 
ished them as mental reservations or 
not. 

The women were not satisfied. 
They knew that a simple bill remov- 
ing the sex disqualification could 
pass the House of Commons, and they 
believed it could pass the House of 
Lords. They doubted whether a 
woman suffrage amendment to a Dill 
revolutionizing the present suffrage 
qualifications in half a dozen differ- 
ent ways could pass the Commons, 
and they were sure that if it did it 
would be thrown out by the Lords. 
Mr. Asquith is an avowed opponent 
of woman suffrage in any form, and 
his object evidently is to stave it off 
as long as possible. 

In addition, Mr. Asquith, ever since 
he became Prime Minister, has re- 
fused to receive any deputation from 
women, whether militant or non-mili- 
tant. He is continually receiving 
deputations from all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. No group of men is 
too insignificant for him to give its 
representatives a civil hearing. Not 
so with the women, however numer- 
ous or influential. One deputation 
that sought an interview with him 
on the suffrage question represented 
hundreds of head mistresses of girls’ 
schools. Another represented all 
the women physicians in Great Brit- 
ain but fifteen. Others included wom- 
en of high social rank who had for 
years been active workers for the 
Liberal party. Asquith refused to see 
any of them. 

Several hundred women took part 
in “the silent siege” of the House of 
Commons, organized by the Women’s 
Freedom League. Among them were 
graduates of every college and Uni- 
versity in the kingdom that admits 
women; women distinguished for 
philanthropy and _ publi- service; 
working women and women of high 
social position side by side. Hold- 
ing suffrage petitions in their hands 
as @ sign that they wanted the Prime 
Minister to receive their deputation, 


his 





| 


| suffrage 
| rats, 















they stood in silence at the doors of 
the House of Commons, in all weath- 
ers, for a length of time aggregating 
14,000 hours. Still Mr. Asquith re- 
fused to give them an audience. The 
affair illustrates vividly the difference 
between English and American meth- 
ods of treating women. There prob- 
ably is not in the United States a 
single high official who would let hun- 
dreds of respectable and much-es- 
teemed women stand at his gate in 
sun and rain for 14,000 hours rather 
than allow a deputation from them 
to interview him for ten minutes. It 
is no wonder that English suffragists 
are not anxious to help this gentle- 
man to a new lease of power. 
A. & Be 





BARBAROUS TREATMENT. 


If the record of Mr. Asquith is bad, 
that of Mr. Herbert Gladstone, the 
Home Secretary, is worse. The Cab- 
inet collectively are blamed as con- 
senting to the treatment that has 
been meted out to the women in pris- 
on, but the direct responsibility rests 
with him. i 

It should be premised that for years 
it had been the custom to allow anti- 
suffragists to pelt the speakers at 
meetings with eggs, 
mice, rotten vegetables, etc., 
often to inflict physical injury, and 
sometimes even to wreck the halls. 
No one was punished. But, as soon 
as the women became persistent in 
asking questions at the meetings of 
Liberal Cabinet Ministers—a custom 
of “heckling” freely indulged in by 
men from time immemorial—they 
were flung out with violence, and 
often sent to prison. For several 
years, while the women’s protests 
still perfectly peaceful, they 
were subjected to excessive and vin- 
dictive punishments. One hundred 
and fifty-six of the women who have 
been sent to prison were charged 
with nothing but “unlawful assembly” 
—i. e., holding a meeting or proces- 
sion within a mile of the Houses of 
Parliament. This is forbidden by an 
old law, long treated as obsolete in 
the case of men. 

These ladies, and others guilty of 
merely technical offences, were sub- 
jected in prison to the regime not of 
political offenders but of common 
criminals. The food was so poor and 
scanty that they all lost in weight. 
Mrs. Despard, a sort of English Jane 
Addams, much beloved for her good 
works among the poor, lost twenty 
pounds. Some of them came out with 
health seriously impaired. This was 
while they were still submitting 
quietly to all the prison rules. 

Later the increasing violence with 
which they were treated led some of 
the women to commit violence them- 
selves, though of a much milder type. 
Finding that the women who came 
to ask questions at Liberal meetings 
were not to be frightened by ordinary 
rough usage, such as beating and 
kicking, the ushers tried a new de- 
vice, and took unbecoming personal 
liberties with them while putting 
them out. Mrs. Snowden says that 
in America any man _ would be 
lynched who should treat respectable 
women _§ so. Nothing can _ justify 
lynching; but anyone guilty of such 
behavior certainly ought to be jailed 
and fined. These men were not pun- 
ished. A few of the women then 
provided themselves with dog-whips 
to protect themselves from such in- 
dignities; and they were sent to 
prison. 

It is not necessary to go through 
the whole long story of the growing 
ferocity with which the women have 
been persecuted, and the more and 
more extreme measures to which 
they have been goaded in return. 
Our readers know the general facts. 
A few recent instances may be worth 
quoting. A. OH 


stones, 


were 





THE CASE OF FLORENCE 
CLARKSON. 





When Miss Florence Clarkson was 
in prison last summer, in the heat of 
August, she broke the glass in the win- 
dow of her cell. For this she was pun- 
ished in the prison at the time. A few 
days ago, four months after the occur- 
rence, she was arrested for breaking 
this glass, the value of which was es- 
timated by the government at six- 
pence, and was sentenced to two 
weeks’ imprisonment as a common 
criminal. This second arrest for the 





old and already-punished offence was 






made by the express order of mr. | 


Gladstone, the Home Secretary, with 
the knowledge that the young girl 
would, as a matter of conscience, go 
on a hunger strike, be forcibly fed, 
and have to endure severe suffering 
and possibly permanent injury. It 
has been the deliberate policy of the 
government to try to break the spirit 


of the women by harshness. The 
authorities of Holloway Gaol were 


forced to acknowledge, at one of the 
trials, that they had never known as 
severe punishments inflicted upon any 
prisoners for breach of the rules as 
had been inflicted upon these refined 
and gently nurtured young women. 
But, instead of cowing the women, it 
has only made them the more deter- 
mined. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone, in trying to 
evade the questions asked in the 
House of Commons by indignant mem- 
bers, has prevaricated repeatedly, and 
sometimes lied. The British Medical 
Journal has had several indignant edi- 
torials, denouncing Mr. Gladstone for 
trying to throw the responsibility for 
the forcible feeding upon the prison 
doctors, when he had ordered it him- 
self. A. S. B. 


THE CASE OF CATHERINE 
TOLSON. 

Miss Catherine Tolson and twe 

other young suffragettes had almost 

reached the end of their term of im- 


prisonment. Miss Tolson’s father 
asked the Governor of the jail at 
what hour they would be released, 


so that he might meet his daughter. 
He was told that they would be let 
out at 8.30 A. M. on Saturday. At 
10 P. M. on Friday, the three girls— 
all of whom had gone on a hunger 
strike, had been forcibly fed. and 
were very weak and ill—were put 
into a cab by the prison authorities, 
and the driver was ordered to take 
them to the office of the Women’s 
Social and Political Unioa, which at 
that hour of the night was shut up, 
of course. 

But the prison authorities had se 
often lied to the relatives of suffrag- 
ettes as to the hour of their release 
that in this case their friends had 
mistrusted the Governor’s word and 
had picketed the prison. The picket 
ran after the cab, and succeeded in 
getting in. She took two of the young 
invalids to the house of a friend, who 
gave them shelter for the night. She 
then set out in the cab with Miss Tol- 
son to see her home. A dense Lon- 
don fog came up, and while they were 
still a mile from their destination, 
the driver refused to proceed far- 
ther. Miss Tolson had to drag her- 
self the remaining mile on foot, with 
the help of her friend, through the 
wet fog at midnight, and finally 
reached home almost dead. This case 
also aroused great indignation in the 
country, and at last accounts her 
father was preparing to bring a legal 
action against the prison authorities. 

A. S. B. 





THE CASE OF EMILY DAVISON. 


Miss Emily Davison, a young Uni- 
versity graduate, imprisoned for tak- 


ing part in a suffrage demonstration, 
objected to forcible feeding. She bar- 


ricaded the door of her cell by putting 


two plank beds end to end, and, as 


they did not reach quite across the 


room, she filled the gap with the other 
furniture, and sat on it to keep it firm. 
The temperature stood at several de 
grees of frost. 
put a hose through the window and 
played upon her with ice cold water 
through a hose for some time, until 
she began to gasp for breath, and they 
became frightened. 
the door off its hinges, hurried her to 
the infirmary, wrapped her in 
blankets and tried to undo the results 
of their assault. 
caused by this affair was such that 
the government ordered her set free 
the next day. 


The prison authorities 


They then took 
hot 


The indignation 


A. S. B. 





THE CASE OF MARY LEIGH. 





Mrs. Mary Leigh is described as a 


small but beautifully shaped woman, 
of most indomitable courage. 
had broken windows, and was sen- 
tenced to four months’ 
She went on a hunger strike, and was 
forcibly 
sometimes dangerous process. 
London Daily News described it as 
follows: 


She 


hard labor. 


and 
The 


fed—a very painful 


A plank bed was brought in. She 


was then stripped and handcuffed with 
the hands behind during the day, ex- 
cept at meals, when the palms were 
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placed together in front. At night 
they were also placed in front with 
the palms out. Next day food was 
brought into the cell, but she did not 
touch it. In the afternoon the visiting 
magistrates, arter hearing what she 
had to say, sentenced her to nine days’ 
close confinement, with bread and 
water, and to lose 42 days’ remission 
marks and pay 5s damage. She still 
refrained from food. Two days later 
she was taken to the doctor’s room, 
where she saw the matron, eight ward- 
resses and two doctors. The doctor 
said: “I have orders from my supe- 
rior officers that you are not to be re- 
leased, even on medical grounds. If 
you still refrain from food I must take 
other measures to compel you to take 
be 
She was then surrounded and forced 
back on the chair. The doctor forced 
-her mouth so as to form a pouch, and 
held her while one of the wardresses 
poured milk and brandy from a spoon. 
In the afternoon the wardresses forced 
her on the bed, and the two doctors 
came in with them, and while she was 
held down a nasal tube was inserted. 
The end was put up one nostril one day 
and the other nostril the other. Great 
pain was experienced during the pro- 
cess, bota mental and physical. One 
doctor inserted the end up her nostril 
while she was held down by the ward- 
resses, during whica, she says, “they 
must have seen my pain, for the other 
doctor interfered (the matron and two 
of the wardresses were in tears), and 
they stopped, and resorted to feeding 
me by the spoon as in the morning.” 
But forcible feeding, when reso- 
lutely resisted, does not nourish the 
patient. Mrs. Leigh resisted every 
time. In a month she was at death’s 
door through weakness, and_ the 
authorities had to release her, with 
three months of her sentence still to 
run. A. S. B. 





SIR VICTOR HORSLEY ON FOR- 
CIBLE FEEDING. 


Sir Victor Horsley is one of the 116 
doctors who have signed a protest to 
the government against the forcible 
feeding. He writes: 

“I think forcible feeding is a miser- 
able expedient of a weak minister and 
an outrage on a_ political offender. 
The vindictiveness of magistrates and 
of Mr. Gladstone that hus been such a 
feature of the treatment of female 
political agitators as compared to that 
applied to males will soon be a thing 
of the past, and looked back upon by 
our children with the pity that suc- 
ceeding generations bestow upon the 
erude ignorance of their forefathers.” 





ISRAEL ZANGWILL’S OPINION. 





All along it has been the policy of 
the government to give the suffrag- 
ettes much heavier punishment than 
persons who were drunk or merely 
ugly and disorderly would have re- 
eeived for the same offence. Israel 
Zangwill says a man can have “a 
glorious career of crime” for the 
same length of imprisonment that a 
woman gets for trying to push her 
way into Parliament House with a 
petition. 





QUESTION THE CANDIDATES. 





We have just completed in the State 
of New York a piece of political work 
which may be the line along which 
success awaits our suffrage move- 
ment. The work was initiated by a 
committee of the League of Self-Sup- 
porting Women, consisting of Mrs. 
Francis Cabot, chairman; Mrs. John 
W. Brannan, the daughter of Charles 
A. Dana; Miss Elizabeth Ellsworth 
Cook, Miss A. J. G. Perkins, Miss 
Caroline Lexow and myself. 

There has been adopted a definite 
political policy upon which to work. 
We intend to question candidates be- 
fore election, not after, and our ques- 
tion will not be asked in a spirit of 
mere curiosity, but with a fixed pur- 
pose to work against the man who is 
against woman suffrage. 

The policy of the committee had no 
sooner been decided upon than two 
special electiotis were called by Gov- 
ernor Hughes. By the death of Sena- 
tor McCarren there was a vacancy in 
a Brooklyn district, and, two candi- 
dates for the Assembly having died. 
at our State election on November 2, a 
second appeal to the voters became 
necessary in Buffalo. 

The Votes for Women Committee 
approached all the candidates in 
these districts. In Buffalo the work 
was soon at an end, for both candi- 
dates gave a promise to help, if elect 
ed, to bring the suffrage amendment 
before the people. 

In the Brooklyn district the Repub- 
lican candidate remained obdurate up 
to the night before election, when he 
declared that he would, if elected, 
favor referring woman suffrage to the 
people. We began our attack upon 
Mr. MacCrate at the Republican Con- 
vention, where we had been granted 
the privilege of the floor to present 
the question of suffrage to the dele- 
gates. But it was the appeal to the 
electors in the street meetings which 
first brought the Republican candi- 
date to “consider the question.” The 
eloquence of Elizabeth Elisworth 





Cook was beginning to make the 
crowds understand what Republican- 
ism really meant. 

We have learned many things in 
this political work and we shall learn 
more in our third campaign, which be- 
gins next week in the late Senator 
Raynes’s_ district. But .the added 
knowledge only emphasizes ‘our con- 
viction that we have hit upon the true 
method of gaining woman suffrage. 

Our policy is: Never miss the op- 
portunity to question all the candi- 
dates for election to the Legislature 
before election, and speak and work 
against those who are against woman 
suffrage. We thus indirectly help 
those who are in our favor without 
loading them with any unpopularity 
which might attach to our advocacy, 
and we at the same time avoid shoul- 
dering the responsibility for the com- 
plete platform of a man with whom 
some of us may agree only upon the 
one plank of woman suffrage. 

Harriot Stanton Blatch. 





TOM JOHNSON’S RECORD. 





“Tom” Johnson, single taxer, wom- 
an suffragist and reformer, has won 
his battle for lower fares for the peo- 
ple of Cleveland, though he did not 
win the mayoralty fight. Under the 
new arrangement made with the 
street-car company, they will run the 
cars with a three-cent fare. A maxi- 
mum of four cents is established, to 


which they may raise the fare if it 
should be necessary in order to yield 
them six per cent. interest on their 
investment, but not otherwise. Six 
per cent. is all they are to have; any- 
thing over must go to reduce the fare 
for the public. 

The Cleveland Press thus sums up 
the work of the retiring mayor during 
his nine years in office. 

What Citizen Tom Did When Mayor: 

Won long battle for lower street-car 
fare. 

Started the group plan of municipal 
buildings. 

Took ‘keep off the grass” signs from 
the parks. 

Added $17,000,000 to public service 
corporation valuation for taxes. Later 
lopped off by the Republican State 
Board at Columbus. 

Fought for a better municipal code 
after street railway interests had 
knocked out the old code. 

Established free public bath houses 
and developed bathing beaches. 

Eliminated 16 grade crossings. 

Secured annexation of Newburg, 
Brooklyn and _ Corlett. Municipal 
lighting plant came in with Brooklyn. 

Made garbage collection and reduc- 
tion a municipal institution. 

Gave clean streets, and more miles 
of paved streets and sewers than all 
his predecessors combined. 

Reduced price of electric street 
lighting from $87 to $57 a lamp a year. 

Reduced price of street gas from 
$32 to $12 a lamp a year. 

Established municipal ash and rub- 
bish collection. 

Was chief figure in securing Paine 
municipal code and civil service law. 

Established boys’ farm at Hudson. 

Started Cooley farms at Warrens- 
ville. 

Developed park, boulevard and play- 
ground systems. 

Edmund Vance Cheney contributes 
to the Chicago Public the following 
merited tribute to Mayor Tom on his 
retirement: 


A Man Is Passing. 





A Man is passing. Hail him, you 

Who realize him staunch and strong 
and true. 

He found us dollar-bound and party- 
blind; 

He leaves a City with a Civic Mind, 

Choosing her conduct with a conscious 


care, 

Selecting one man here, another 
there, 

And scorning labels. Craft and Graft 
and Greed 

Ran rampant in our halls and few took 
heed. 

The Public Service and the Public 
Rights 


Were bloody bones for wolf and 
jackal fights. 

Now, even the Corporate Monster licks 
the hand 

Where once he snarled his insolent 
demand. 

Who tamed it? Answer as you will, 

But truth is truth, and his the credit 
still. 


A Man is passing. Flout him, you 

Who would not understand and never 
knew. 

Tranquil in triumph, 
same, 

He never asked your praise nor 
shirked your blame, 

For he, as Captain of the Common 


in defeat the 


Good, 

Has earned the right to be misunder- 
stood. 

Behold! he raised his hand against his 
class; 

Aye, he forsook the Few and served 
the Mass. 

Year upon year he bore the battle’s 
brunt, 

And so, the hiss, the cackle and the 
grunt! 

He found us, striving each his selfish 
part. 


He leaves a City with a Civic Heart, 

Which gives the fortune-fallen a new 
birth 

And reunites him with his Mother 
h 


Earth, 
Which seeks to look beyond the 
broken law 





To find the broken life; and mend its 
flaw. 


A Man is passing. Nay, no demi-god, 

But a plain man, close to the common 
sod 

Whence springs the grass of our hu- 
manity. Strong 

Is he, but human, therefore sometimes 
wrong, 

Sometimes impatient 
throng, 

Sometimes unmindful of the formal 
thong, 

But ever with his feet set towards the 
height 

To plant the banner of the Common 
Right, 

And ever with his eye fixed on the 
goal, 

The Vision of a City with a Soul. 


of the slower 


And is he fallen? Aye, but mark him 
well, 

He ever rises further than he fell. 

A Man is passing. I salute him, then, 

In these few words. He served his 
fellow-men, 

And he is passing. 
again. 


But he comes 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Connecticut. 








In the report in the Woman's Jour- 
nal of the Connecticut Woman Suf- 
frage Convention held in Meriden, I 
note that our correspondent makes 
this statement: “Ella B. Kendrick 
had distributed 36,000 pages of litera- 
ture, given 60 addresses, and written 
1511 letters and postals, besides do- 
ing much other work.” 

This should have been reported as 
the combined work of all the officers. 
While Mrs. Kendrick has done very 
creditable work, other officers have 
been equally active. 

If you will kindly make this correc- 
tion you will greatly oblige, 

Elizabeth D. Bacon, 
President Connecticut W. S. A. 

(This mistake may have been the 
fault of the editor of the Woman’s 
Journal, who was obliged to cut down 
Mrs. Truesdell’s full and interesting 
report, for lack of space. A. S. B.) 





New Hampshire. 


The Concord E. S. A., which now 
numbers some ninety members, held 
its regular monthly meeting in the 
office of Dr. Worthen the evening of 
January 4. Important plans were con- 
sidered that when carried into effect 
will bring the people of Concord to a 
realization that there is a well organ- 
ized body determined to find an an- 
swer to the question, “If women vote 
in Colorado, why not in New Hamp- 
shire?” 

It was planned to hold a series of 
parlor conferences and several public 
metings. Miss Ethel Arnold has been 
secured for a lecture the last of this 
month. The officers of the Concord 
association are Mrs. Barton P. Jenks, 
president; Mrs. Carl M. Ayers, vice- 
president; Mrs. Grace E. Foster, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Charles Remick, secretary; 
and Mrs. James E. Remick, auditor. 





New Jersey 


The 19th annual’ convention of the 
New Jersey Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was held in November, at the 
Church of the Redeemer, Newark 
N. J. The morning session was de- 
voted to business. The afternoon 
meeting was largely attended, Mrs. 
Clara Laddey, presiding. The session 
was opened with prayer by the Rev. 
Antoinette Blackwell. 

The convention was entertained by 
the Essex County Suffrage Society, 
and Miss Emma Richards, as_presi- 
dent of that organization, welcomed 
the delegates. 

A brief address upon “Training of 
Our Daughters,” was made by Mrs. 
Hartshorn, president of Short Hills 
Political Study Club. Mrs. Hartshorn 
is a firm believer in industrial train- 
ing of boys and girls. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall gave a re- 
port of a recent suffrage meeting in 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Mrs. Emma 
Bourne, State president of the W. C. 
T. U., extended to the convention the 
greetings of that organization. 

The president’s address was given 
by Mrs. Laddey. In her retrospect of 
a year’s work, Mrs. Laddey noticed 
great changes in the attitude of the 
people toward suffrage; these changes 
mean growth. The movement is no 
longer a dream; it is a reality. Mrs. 
Laddey paid respectful tribute to Lucy 
Stone, to whom the New Jersey Suf- 
frage Association is indebted for its 
existence, and urged tnat no more fit- 
ting memorial could be raised to the 
sainted pioneer than that of New Jer- 
sey’s women to bring to grand fruition 
the work which she so courageously 
began. 

In summing up the progress of the 
movement, Mrs. Laddey said: This 
year a woman is running for munici- 
pal council in Paris; some forms of 
suffrage have been given to women in 
Sweden and Denmark; full suffrage 
exists in Norway; a woman is elected 
to Parliament in Finland; Michigan is 
giving votes to tax-paying women; 
Washington, Oregon and South Dako- 
ta have submitted amendments favor- 
ing woman’s suffrage, partial suffrage 
exists in Belgium, and Victoria and 
Australia have given votes to all 
women in all elections. 

Rev. Anna Shaw, in her address, 
affirmed that New Jersey women have’ 
the franchise. The action of the Leg- 
islature in abrogating that right was 
unconstitutional. The speaker at the 
evening session was Prof. Frances 


val of the Fittest,” was listened to 
with intense interest. Votes for wom- 
en would be the ultimate step in the 
evolution of the body politic, Mrs. Pot- 
ter affirmed. All are engaged in a 
struggle for existence, and if we are 
not fit we go the way of extinction. 
Only a pure democracy can exist, a 
democracy that deals equally with all 
people who continue to exist. From 
the survival of nations we come to the 
survival of cities. This lies along the 
lines of sanitation, clean government, 
incorporation. These will be settled 
by woman’s organizations. Woman- 
hood is that state in which a woman 
sees, realizes and fulfills the needs of 
her age. Women are coming to mu- 
tual understanding, and find them- 
selves face to face with appalling 
facts. National preservation depends 
on pure democracy; municipal, on 
city house-cleaning; individual, on bet- 
ter industrial conditions. 

The report of Mrs. Ella Kilborn, 
State corresponding secretary, was, in 
part, as follows: 

In accordance with the request of 
the National Association, each League 
has been asked to appoint a chairman 
of literature, to appropriate a certain 
sum to the purchase of leaflets on suf- 
frage, to distribute these systemati- 
cally, and to place a volume of the 
same in their local town library. 

On Woman's Suffrage Day, at Pali- 
sades Park, N. J., last summer, 3,000 
of such leaflets were distributed and 
many names were added to the peti- 
tion. The leagues have been urged 
tu keep the State minutely informed of 
their work, and a calendar has been 
issued, giving list of State leagues, 
their officers and dates of meetings. 
In the spring two lectures upon suf- 
frage were given in Newark, and the 
reading of Votes for Women, each of 
which was a success and scored ad- 
herents to the cause. Prizes were 
again offered this year in the suffrage 
clubs of Orange and Arlington, for the 
best essays favorable to woman’s suf- 
frage. 

Friendly greetings have been ex- 
changed with the State Federation of 
Labor; also with the State W. C. T. 
U We are asked to meet next year 
in Atlantic City, and to bear in mind 
the beautiful, new Hotel La Salle, in 
Chicago, IIl. 

K. B. Hickey, 
Arlington Civie Club. 





Illinois. 


Our largest Illinois suffrage club is 
the Chicago Political Equality League, 
and it keeps right on doing large 
things. Just recently Mrs. Snowden 
and Mrs. Pankhurst spoke in Chicago, 
and despite the heavy expense, there 
was a balance on the right side of the 
ledger. 

Then in December a splendid suf- 
frage calendar was put on the market 
which would have made money for the 
league had not Mrs. Helen Affeld, its 
chief author, become ill just when the 
sales should have begun. 

Mrs. Lillian Duncanson, the efficient 
president, and various other members 
came to the rescue so that this enter- 
prise has paid for itself. The league 
is now closing out the balance of its 
calendars at $5 per dozen or 50 cents 
a single copy. 

Last Saturday 
other big meeting, 
Wisner McCluskey, 
reader, gave ner first reading from 
Elizabeth Robins’s story, “The Con- 
vert.” She eliminated a lot of the 
parlor chitehat, which has nothing to 
do with suffrage, and yet left in 
enough of the love story to give the 
sentimental and dramatic touch which 
interests. 

Mrs. McCluskey is a true artist and 
delineates the characters so they live 
before the audiences. 

When audiences grow tired of our 
serious lectures and sermons !et us 
rest them this way. 

I believe we ought to lay hold ot 
the love of the dramatic which is in 
all our young people and have them 


the league had an- 
when Mrs. Kate 
the dramatic 


summer and the election in Novem- 
ber, 1910? The election of some good 
men to fill the places of our oppo- 
nents would be a fine object lesson. 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch. 
Legislative Superintendent. 
Evanston, IIl. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Baltimore is to have a Men’s League 
for woman suffrage. 

There are now 335 
United States main 
playgrounds. 

Mrs, Ella Flagg Young is the first 
woman to be elected president of the 
Illinois Teachers’ Association. 

Suffrage amendments are now pend- 
ing in four States at once, for the first 
time in history. It shows the growth 
of the movement. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw is to lecture on 
woman suffrage in Richmond, Va., by 
invitation of the Virginia Woman Suf- 
frage Association, on January 25. 

Herbert Gladstone is to be the first 
Viceroy of South Africa. The South 
Africans have our sympathy, and es- 
pecially the South African women. 

The New York Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children lately 
celebrated its 34th anniversary. Since 
its organization 693,748 boys and girls 
have*been rescued from crime, neglect, 
and abuse. ” 

The office of the Massackusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association 's in great, 
need of a safe for its valuables. Will 
not some friend bestow one to com- 


>» cities in the 
taining efficient 








give us little suffrage plays. 

Some of our college girls are going 
to give some little English plays, but 
we need well-written suffrage plays 
dealing with conditions in the United 
States, and accurately prepared for 
the State where the plot it laid. 





A special session of our Legislature 
has been called by the Governor to 
enact a primary election law, one for 
a commission form of municipal gov- 
ernment and several other specified 
bills. Woman suffrage was not spe- 
cifically named, but of course could 
be covered by these laws. So this 
morning, Jan. 11, Senator Martin 
Bailey of Danville and Representative 
Richard T. Hagan of Chicago intro- 
duced in their respective Houses a 
bill to allow women to vote at all 
piimary elections and at all elections 
held under a commission form of 
municipal government. It is Senate 
3ill No. 37 and went to the Elections 
Committee. It is House Bill No. 36 
and went to the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Will all Illinois readers of the Wom- 
an’s Journal write me at once their 
opinion whether or not we should 
plan a big hearing, such as was con- 
ducted at the regular session last 
year? 

Has the suffrage sentiment grown 
enough to force these men who de- 
feated us before to now enact some 
woman suffrage law? 

Or would it be wiser to concentrate 
our attention on the nominations of 





Squire Potter, whose subject “Survi- 








legislators this coming spring and 


plete the equipment of the new sunny 
rooms at 585 Boylston street? 

The Socialists of Oklahoma helped 
the Oklahoma suffragists with all 
their might in securing signatures to 
the initiative petition for the woman 
suffrage amendment. Let it be re- 
membered to their credit. 

Americans are having a chance te 
hear English suffrage doctrine of all 
shades. Mrs. Pankhurst was a “mili- 
tant,” Mrs. Snowden a mild anti-mili- 
tant, and Miss Ethel M. Arnold is an 
intense ,anti-militant. 

The editor of the Woman’s Journal 
has received a present of several jars 
of delicious ripe olives from Mrs. 
Frieda Ehmann of Oroville, Cal., whose 
exhibit of olives and olive oil attract- 
ed so much admiration at the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 

In Oklahoma, the law provides that 
when a widow needs the wages of her 
son, of schoo] age, the State shall pay 
to the mother what the son would 
earn, While he continues at _ school. 
We wonder if this law applies also to 
the daughter of a widow. 

The Goddess of Liberty was imper- 
sonated at a Twelfth Night masked 
ball in Wayland, Mass., by Mrs. Jes- 
sica L. C. Henderson. The Goddess 
wore, fittingly, two huge placards, 
bearing the familiar words “Votes for 
Women,” and was generously applaud- 
ed when she entered the hall. 

The Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League of New York has begun a series 
of “at homes,” to be held one each 


month at private houses, at which 
members and their guests are to be 
instructed in the methods of the legal 


proceedings necessary to obtain the 
suffrage. 

Mrs. Marion Craig-Wentworth will 
give readings at Steinert Hall on Mon- 
day afternoons, January 17, 24, 31, and 
February 7 and 14, at 3 o’clock. Sin- 
gle tickets, $1.50 to 50 cents. For the 
course, $6 and $5. The course em- 
braces Maeterlinck, Zangwill, Ibsen 
and others, and will doubtless be pop- 
ular. 


Miss Cynthia M. Wesson of Spring- 
field, Mass., has given $7,000 to Bryn 
Mawr College. Miss Wesson, a Bryn 
Mawr graduate of 1909, was prominent 
in athletics, and her gift is to be used 
to improve the swimming pool. All 
undergraduates are required to learn 
to swim, and this exercise is said to 
be one of the most popular of the col- 
lege sports. 

The supreme court of Wyoming has 
rendered a decision upholding the law 
passed by the last Legislature, which 
forbids saloons in all unincorporated 
towns and cities in the State. Be- 
cause of the comparatively small num- 
ber of incorporated cities, this law 
made Wyoming largely “dry” terri- 
tory. A similar law in Illinois years 
ago resulted in the incorporation of 
numbers of little towns, for the ex- 
press purpose of licensing saloons, but 
this result did not follow in Wyoming. 

An important feature of Van Nor- 
den Magazine (New York City) for 
1910 will be a department in the 
“News of the World” which will deal 
exclusively with the movement for 
woman suffrage. The editor promises 
that it will be “concise, serious and 
without prejudice.” This will be in 
addition to other article on the gen- 
eral subject from time to time. The 
editor will welcome any timely in- 
formation from the suffrage associa- 
tions. 

This grossly industrial and money- 
making age, as they call it, is stiil a 
great leveler of arbitrary rank and 
class—a great force for democracy. 
As witness the appearance of a titled 
British woman as “saleslady” in the 
cloak department of a large Amer- 
ican department store in London. 
Lady Affleck seems to have sought 
the job because she was tired of a de- 
pendent and idle life, and her one de- 
sire now is “to get on with my fellow- 
employes and be promoted to the po- 
sition of buyer, earning $2000 a year.” 
—Springfield Republican. 
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MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


R. H. WHITE CO. 








to All Housekeepers 





FOR 


You Sabe 25 to 40 Per Cent and More! 


It will be prudent to supply all your wants for 6 months to come in this line of merchandise. 


Impossible to Duplicate These Prices After February First 


The most famous weaves of Persia and the Orient are to be found here at prices that are lower 


than you would ordinarily pay for very inferior rugs. 
Tabriz, Mesheds, Serapis, Khorassans, Mahals, Ferreghans, Khiva Bokharas, etc. 
oughly competent and experienced salesmen, and an extra force to wait on you promptly. 





Our Great January Mark-Down Sale of 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


To Occur Monday, January 17, and the following Days 


The Most Important Sale of the Season 


Magnificent Royal Kermanshahs, Sarouks, 


None but thor- 


The Equal Franchise Society 


PRESIDENT MRS. MACKAY 
Will hold meetings at 


THE CARDEN THEATRE 


Madison Avenue and 27th Street, New York 
on December 16th and 30th, on January 13th 
and 27th, on February 10th and 24th, March 
s0t «and 24th, at 4 p.m, 











SPEAKERS 

Gov. Shafroth of Colorado. Mr. Everitt 
Colby. Rev. Prof. Henry 8. Nash of Cam- 
briige. Rev. Anna Howard Shaw. Mr. 
Louis Anspacker. Mr. Brand Whitlock, 
Mayor of Toledo. Mrs. Gabrielle Stewart 
Mullines. Mrs.C. Chapman Catt. Dr. Stephen 
8S. Wise. Mrs, Harriot Stanton Blatch. Mr. 
David Starr Joidan. Col. George Harvey. 
Mr. Martin W. Littleton. 





Tickets may be procured at the Box 
Office of the Theatre on days of meetings, 
or from Tysons’ Ticket Agencies, and sea- 
son tickets at $8 each may be obtained from 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan, 11 West 12th 
Street, New York. 





Orchestra Seats, $1.00 Each 
ist Balcony Seats, 50c Each 

















NEW EDITION 


A VINDICATION of the 
RIGHTS OF WOMAN 


With Strictures on Political and 
Moral Subjects 


By MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 


New Edition with an Introduction by 
Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT 
Cloth, $1.00 delivered 


20th CENTURY PUBLISHING CO. 











2 WEST 16th STREET NEW YORK 











Royal Kermanshah Rugs 


Ferreghan, Mahal and Muskabad 


‘Royal Meshed Rugs 


| . 
Made in the Northwestern part of Persia, | Rugs From the famous Persian province of 


Khorassan. These rugs are of the true 


and famed all over the world for 


Value 
Bins 1EGEBS osc ccecesvens 545.00 
Sins 19.386.38 ..ccvecccres Ceawe 
ine TEBE cevecdecossces 565.00 
Sine IRSEBIL .nccacvess 625.00 
ee SEBUES coe cocvcees 645.00 
Se SESE aosasveenses 695.00 
>: errr rr ess 695.00 
Rise TEGEES .cecvcssves 695.00 
Sine LZ.BRTO .csccccsves 695.00 
OSS SO. 5 as 750.00 
Sise 13.6K8.9 ...cccccece 745.00 
Pe Seen scedsvccvsees 750.00 
Ce eS eee 750.00 
Bise 14.11u10.7 .... 00. 1000.00 





dering the Caspian Sea. Big, 
metrical designs make them 


Value 
Size 13.1x9.9 ........... 350.00 
Bise 11.8n9.3 ...ccccsces 35.00 
Size 14.11K9.2 .....cce0- 450.00 
Sine TZ.GNSe ssccccvenes 425.00 
Eee 450.00 
Dine 1D.GHOS ccccccsvces 395.00 
Sise 13.4K9.3 ..ncccecves 475.00 
Oe) eee 450.00 
Rime TS.9ES.IO «csccsssess 425.00 
"BS tS ae es 475.00 
Rise 14.9010 .cccicccrcce Geet 
cS i eerie es | 
Sise 14.11%10.10 3... ccces 645.00 
SB 2) eee 675.00 


Lot 1—About 70 Mixed Turkish 
Rugs, including Guendjes, Cara- 
baughs, Anatolians, etc. A 
splendid lot of rugs in good 
colorings and perfect condition. 


Very desirable rugs for cham- 
bers, ete. Average size about 3x5 


feet. Worth up to $7 450 
Sd 


$12.50. Reduced to 


derful texture and soft color effects. The 
ideal rug for parlors and reception rooms. 


Serape and Gorevan Rugs 


Very heavy and durable rugs from North- 
ern Persia in the mountainous region bor- 


effective for libraries, dining-rooms, etc. 


their won- 


Sale Price 


From Northeastern 
famous city of Sultanabad. Every one of 
these rugs we imported ourselves, purchas- 
ing them direct from the original collectors 
in the far East. The qualities are superior 


Persia, near the 





Meshed quality, as fine and closely woven as 
the finest Kermanshah. Splendid rugs for 
reception rooms, parlors, etc. Only a few 
in this lot, but they are all wonderful values. 


—- and the values remarkable. Value Sale Price 
275.00 Value Sale Price ree eee 250.00 115.00 
325.00 Size 12x8.6 ............. 225.00 95.00 eg re 275.00 125.00 
a See SO 6 oc ckackse 197.00 98.50 | Size 12.4x8.5 ........... 565.00 235.00 
365.00 Size 14x10 ......+..+4+- 275.00 145.00 | Size 11.8x9.6 ........... 500.00 245.00 
e ~ 3, -™ 905 
35.00 Size 11.8x8 ............- 295.00 157.50 | ize 12.8x10 ............ 585.00 285.00 
Sine 1S.GEBS un ccccseses 345.00 165.00 | : m 
poy Size 12x9.2 ........000e5 345.00 167.50 | Size 12.1x10.5 .......... 600.00 285.00 
$78.00 Size 11.10x8.5 .......... 350.00 175.00 | 
$78.00 Sise 13x8.9 ..........-- 375.00 185.00 | 
39500 | Size 12.6x9.4 .......+... 385.00 195.00 
y Size 13.5x10.5 .......... 465.00 245.00 | , ‘ 
475.00 {| ize 14.3x10.1 .......... 525.00 265.00 | High Grade Turkish Carpets 
Size 17.7x10.5 .......... 595.00 285.00 | 


| Khiva Bokhara and Cashmere Rugs 


These rugs are especially adapted to dens, | 


Thick, heavy rugs, just as carefully woven 
and made from just as fine wool as the best 
of Persian rugs. In every way as reliable 
and satisfactory as any rug from the Orient. 


Value Sale Price 


bold, geo- halls, libraries, etc. Any place requiring a , ‘i 
extremely strong, durable rug. They are. strongly Size LOUXTA . 6c eee e eee 110.00 62.50 
favored by up-to-date decorators. Pe SE. fcc tanees 125.00 75.00 
: Val Sele Price Sk * re 150.00 77.50 
Bale Price ame «Sale SH Gise 12.5x8.9 ........... 175.00 87.50 
165.00 ie BES kckdsnacas 85.00 49.50 Size 1ix8 185.00 95.00 
195.00 | Size 10.10x8.5 .......... 145.00 85.00 ae See Fp hereeeresyee . . 
195.00 ss eee 135.00 85.00 Size 14.5x9.8 ........... 195.00 115.00 
225.00 | Size 10.6x6.10 .......... 145.00 95.00 SS) re 185.00 117.00 
235.00 ee BE: odaskeesees 145.00 95.00 Size 11.5x8.3 ......... "995.00 132.50 
235.00 ee ee 185.00 125.00 ; 
235.00 Size 10.7x8.4 ............ 195.00 135.00 SNe IROEIGD «-.---+ ++ 326.98 138.00 
245.00 SS! rr 195.00 135.00 Size 11.3x8.5 ........... 225.00 142.50 
245.00 rar 225.00 145.00 a So 265.00 145.00 
285.00 eT . 195.00 145.00 Sian Ged .... ns _.. 975.00 148.50 
285.00 OE ae 245.00 165.00 . _ 
285.00 Size 11.9x7.10 .......... 235.00 165.00 OD SEM oe eo yr eure 515.90 160.00 
325.00 Size 11.1x8.3 ........... 245.00 165.00 Size 12.6x8.8 .........-. 295.00 157.50 
365.00 Size 18.8x10.7 .......... 750.00 385.00 << 5 ae 295.00 165.00 











Lot 2—Caucasian and Turkish 
Rugs, handsome pieces which 
we imported last summer. 
Some of the best values in this 
sale. All in perfect condition, 
ready for immediate use. Size 
about 3x5% feet. Rugs worth 


up to $16.75. Re- $9 50 
2 


ere 


. Special Lots of Medium Size Oriental Rugs 


Lot 3—Anatolian Prayer Rugs, 
beautiful prayer, altar and tem- 
ple designs in soft reds, greens, 
etc. About 65 rugs to choose 
from, and each and every one 
is a most remarkable bargain. 
Size about 3%x5% feet. Rugs 


worth up to $19.75. $f J 50 
Sl 


Reduced to...... 





Lot 4—Daghestans, Shiraz, Mo- 
suls, Anatolians, Beloochistans, 
etc., about 80 fine rugs, a final 
cleanup of about 600 similar 
rugs imported by us this last 
season. We purchased them 
direct from the original collec- 
tors in the Orient. Sizes from 
3 to 4 feet in width by 5% to 
61% feet in length. Rugs worth 


up to $28.75. Re- $16 50 


Geen GWicsccics 


Continuation of Reduction Sale 


Macullar Parker 
Company 


Men’s Department 


Suits, formerly $20 to $45....No 
Overcoats, formerly $25 to $60. need $35 4 oe 
Ulsters, formerly $25 to $45... Now $20 to $35 


Boys’ Department 


7 : Ages 8 to 17 years 
T wovios Suits, formerly $10 
_ to tr ee ere 
y — Rss 3 Trousers Suits, wore 
ormerly $20 to $35........Now $15 
Reefers, formerly $7 to $15....Now “S hod $75 
a : Ages 6 to 14 years 
vouthe ten and Ulsters, 
ormerly $25 to $40.......,. Now $18 to $3 
Ages 15 to 20 years ° = 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


Shirts, formerly $3 and $3.50 N 
Shirts, formerly $2.50.. he “06 . : ; . ; ‘ion $3.08 
Shirts, formerly $2.00.....2 2.2777" Now $1.35 


Bosom Shirts, formerly $2 and $2.50.Now 
Neckwear, formerly $1.00 and $1.50.Now v1. 
Neckwear, formerly $1.50 and $2.00.Now $1.00 
Neckwear, formerly $2 and $2.50....Now $1.50 
German Lisle Half-Hose, formerly 


«io MEE OE COE EEO LO Now 
Pajamas, SP WE bcxescesosce cst 91:38 
Gloves, in variety ................NOw $1.00 





400 Washington St. 
Boston 





ALITTLE SISTER OF THE POOR 


By JOSEPHINE CONGER-KANEKO 
A romance taken from the lives of Chicago 


working girls, and touching upon the 
Slave ‘Iraffic. ' Price 25c. alias tas 


THE PROGRESSIVE WOMAN PUB. CO. 
GIRARD, KAS. 











HUMOROUS. 





“A mother’s club!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Farmer Hayrick, putting the news- 
paper down. “The very idee of sech a 
thing! I never use nothin’ but a shin- 
gle. Nice sort o’ mothers they must 
be that has to use a club!”—Brown- 
ing’s Magazine. 





“So your husband is in the pageant, 
Mrs. Jones. I didn’t know he belonged 
to the Church of England.” ' 





| “No, mum, he don’t. But then, he’s 
very broad-minded, and he don’t mind 
being an ancient bishop in the cause 
of charity.”—Punch. 





Chairman: “An’ now, ladies and 
gentlemen, I hab de honor of present- 
in’ de speaker of de ebening—Profes- 
sor Johnsing, of de Westville Semi- 
nary—who will proceed to define de 
indefinable depict de indepictable and 
unscrew de unscrewtable!”—Life. 















A Quaker physician, who is also a 
minister and a suffragist, lately spent 
the night with a family of “Friends” 
in Maryland. “Uncle Ben,” an old 
colored man who had been a trusted 
servant for nearly half a century, said 


next morning to’ one of the young 
ladies, “Is dat man a doctor?” On be- 


|ing answered in the affirmative, he re- 


plied, “Well! I couldn’t hab no sich 
doctor as dat to ‘tend me? He slep’ 
wid his winder up all las’ night, I seed 
it myseff!” 











A young woman who has worked in 
hospitals and who is now studying 
medicine at Tufts College would like 
to work three hours a day, in or near 
Boston, either at housework or nurs- 
ing, in order to help pay for her tut- 
tion. Address C. G., care of Woman’s 
Journal. 


@ MISS M. F. FISK’S RED GLOVE SHOP, 322 
Boylston Street, is a most fascinating place for Christmas 
Shopping. All of the most prominent makes of Gloves 
are shown in large variety, in the newest shades, for 


men and women, at $1.50 and $2.00 per pair. 


And the 


display of Neckwear, Fashionable Veils and. Leather 


Goods is most. attractive. tt & £ & R.A, i 


cla Nae 








